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uhiefly of idols and ceremonial objects from Egypt, India, China, Thibet, 
Birma, Japan, America, Polynesia, and Equatorial Africa, but these are 
supplemented with charms and objects used in divination, of which a large 
number have been obtained since the establishment of the Museum some 
two years since. Among them are a series of objects worn for protection 
against the evil eye, given by Mrs. John Harrison and collected by her 
during her recent visit to the East. A catalogue of the exhibition is being 
printed, which will contain sketches of the great religions of the world, 
by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Dr. Morris Jastrow, 
and others. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

Mann und Fuchs. Drei Vergleichende Marchenstudien, von Kaarle 
Krohn. Helsingfors : J. C. Frenckell & Son. 1891. 410, pp. 70. 

In this treatise, the author, Mr. Kaarle Krohn of Finland, a son of the 
well-known Julius Krohn (investigator of the Kalevala), offers a study of 
three Finnish animal tales, relating to the fox. The first story recites how 
a farmer, while ploughing, curses his lazy oxen, calling them bear's-meat. 
The bear hears the curse, and demands the oxen. A fox appears as savior, 
and by imitating a party of hunters, so frightens the bear that the latter 
wishes to pass for a stump, and is killed by the farmer with his axe. The 
man afterwards cheats the fox out of the promised reward. The tale is 
found, not only as surviving in Eastern and Northern Europe, but also in 
French mediaeval romance. The toughness of popular tradition is illus- 
trated by the singular fact, that the modern version of the remote north in 
some respects seems more original than the literary one of the twelfth cen- 
tury. In India the story is told of a tiger instead of a bear. Mr. Krohn 
concludes that the tale originated in the north of Europe, an opinion 
natural to a scholar of that region, but still open to debate. 

The second story is that in which a crocodile or serpent who has been 
saved by a man wishes to eat him, on the ground that this is the way of 
the world, in which the benefited usually devour their benefactors. This 
tale has been very popular, being familiar not only in Asia and Europe, but 
also in Africa, and having been brought by negro slaves to America, where 
it meets us in the tales of Uncle Remus as a narrative of Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Wolf. Krohn locates its origin in Egypt. The third tale is of literary 
origin, having been introduced by translation from printed sources. 

The views of Mr. Krohn concerning general questions are correct and 
scientific. He perceives that in folk-tales we are dealing not with indi- 
vidual traits, which may be considered separately, but with complicated 
wholes ; he understands that this circumstance is fatal to the explanation 
of the similarity of popular traditions on the supposition of independent 
and separate origination, a theory to which, strange to say, some students of 
folk-lore in England are still inclined, but which our present knowledge puts 
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out of the question. He understands that neither language nor race have 
much to do with the diffusion of folk-lore, which is a geographical, not a 
linguistic matter, a result of external contact. As to Mr. Krohn's views 
with regard to the origin in the north of a cycle of animal tales relating to 
the fox and bear, it may be remarked that the fact of the existence in 
that region of more numerous and better versions is by no means conclu- 
sive, inasmuch as it often happens that the best variants of a story are 
preserved in regions remote from its birth. The present reviewer is in- 
clined to believe that the spread of folk-lore follows the currents of culture, 
and that the north will be found to have been a borrower, not a lender. 
But this is a difficult question, awaiting the decision of minute and labori- 
ous inquiries, similar to the excellent discussions of Mr. Krohn himself. 

W.W.N. 

Poesie dei Popoli selvaggi o poco civiLi. Saggio di G. Ragusa-Moleti. 

Turin and Palermo : Carlo Clausen. 189 1. 8vo, pp. xii., 300. 

In this book, Mr. Ragusa-Moleti has presented a collection of the poetry 
of uncivilized peoples, observing that as far as he knows this is the first 
attempt of the sort. He divides his work into chapters on lullabies, funeral 
songs, religious songs, songs of war, songs which accompany labor, songs 
of slaves, those in praise or derision of the whites, songs accompanying 
dances, songs of love, of marriage, of animals, various and epic songs. 
The sources are chiefly from works easily accessible, in some cases of a 
character rather popular than scientific. For America, the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore has furnished many pieces, including the Chinook 
songs given by Dr. Boas, and Omaha songs recorded by Miss Fletcher. 

It is impossible to imagine any subject more interesting than that of 
primitive poetry. The great importance and attractiveness of folk-lore, 
as the key to the history of religion, of ethics, of aesthetics, of psychol- 
ogy in many departments, appears more and more the further such in- 
quiries are pursued. But the time has not yet come for general treatises ; 
these must be preceded by better special collections and studies. More 
instruction would be received from a monograph, giving a view of the 
poetry of one tribe, than from a premature attempt at comparison of the 
ideas of all tribes. Mr. Ragusa-Moleti does not make such an attempt ; 
but even as a collection, his book shows the necessary inadequacy and ob- 
scurity of an endeavor to group together examples of poetry from races 
widely separated in culture and character, no one of which is yet understood 
in regard to its own aesthetic expressions. Particularly inadequate are the 
chapters on epic poetry and songs relating to the dance ; these offer only 
imperfect examples which cannot be said to afford any information. It 
would be better to limit a collection to examples of songs of a lyric cast, 
and leave dramatic poetry for a separate treatment. It is curious tc ob- 
serve how much of the wildness of early song is obliterated by a double 
translation, and by the effect of a smooth and melodious Italian form. 
The question to what degree the sentiment of primitive peoples is dif- 
ferent in substance as well as in expression is a complicated one, and 
scarcely capable of a single answer. Recent discoveries respecting the 



